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It is to be noted that these remembered emotions may, and usually do, 
undergo transformations of greater or less extent. This is the case when a 
remembered joy seems more joyful, or a remembered fear more frightful. 
The recollected state can often develop and expand, owing to the absence of 
hindrances originally present. Or, by reason of contrasts now possible, it 
may take on a value not possessed at its first appearance. Or it may be 
purged of the irrelevant accompaniments of its first state, and be revived in 
a form of hitherto unknown purity. The genetic significance of these 
transformations is apparent. 

If I read the matter rightly, it makes little difference to the author 
whether the questions usually raised in connection with the problem of 
affective memory are solved or not. If a given affective state meet the test 
suggested, that is sufficient to mark the phenomenon as one of memory. 

A number of new documents are brought forward in the text, there is an 
abundance of illustrative material, and the reader is always made to feel 
the broad and wholesome treatment of one who regards the mind as an 
evolving organism of ever-increasing complexity. But, personally speak- 
ing, the reviewer always finds Paulhan's writings hard to read. The fun- 
damental points of view are, to be sure, always identical. No writer is 
more self-consistent throughout his various volumes. There are always 
the analyses and the syntheses, the decompositions, agglomerations, as- 
similations, play of tendencies, higher and lower systems of elements, and 
the progressively developing organic self. But there seems always to be a 
lack of precise and stringent statement in respect to many of the matters 
about which the reader would like to be enlightened. The half poetic and 
metaphorical diction that usually prevails leaves the reader often in a state 
of mildly despairing wonder as to what after all the writer is really meaning 
to say. The chief contention of this book appears, however, to be that 

given above. 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith College. 

Oder Kunst und Kunstter. Von P. J. Mobius. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 

1901. — pp. 296. 
Die Grenzen der ^Esthetik. Von Gerhard von Keussler. Leipzig, 

H. S. Nachfolger, 1902. — pp. 165. 
L' ideal esthetique : Esquisse d'une philosophie de la beautk. Par Fr. 

Roussel-Despierres. Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1904 pp. 186. 

These unpretentious volumes are symptomatic of the increasing interest 
that is being taken in what may be called 'the sesthetical problem.' The 
interest in that problem has steadily increased since Fechner published his 
Vorschule, which may be regarded as the first serious effort to establish an 
' exact ' science of the beautiful. The recent work of Theodor Lipps on 
the psychological aspect of this problem likewise shows what progress has 
been made in the direction of systematic study and careful observation of 
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the phenomena comprehended, and, in the opinion of the present writer, 
this work shows that a very important modification, if not revolution, in 
the customary attitude towards psychical experience is now in process of 
evolution. We have too glibly assumed that cognition, with its logical 
categories, afforded the chief or only key to the mystery of self-conscious- 
ness, or if not this, that volition, with its ethical implications, was the real 
root of personality. We are beginning to see, through the investigation 
of sesthetical data, that feeling is, genetically, as well as developmentally, 
more primitive and decisive than either cognition or volition ; if, indeed, 
we are entitled to regard these three forms of mental function as ultimate 
at all in any sense but that of superficial or practical experience. This 
situation is easily explained historically : it is the reaction from the intel- 
lectualism (which was also a reaction from the spirit of the Renaissance) 
and consequent dogmatism of Kant and the Kantian reconstruction. The 
' sesthetical problem ' is simply the long-delayed, side-tracked, and ignored 
problem of the Renaissance itself in its true inwardness. The essence of 
that problem is 'freedom,' but not freedom in its a priori, or even its 
ethical significance, though these aspects are unquestionably involved ; but 
freedom in its most ultimate and immediate form, viz., freedom to follow 
feeling and the categories which belong thereto. The Renaissance began, 
as the very word signifies, in a vague sense of the rights of humanity to 
larger, fuller, and more universal freedom. Every great work produced 
under the influence of this spirit has been a sledge-hammer blow in behalf 
of freedom. These have taken almost every form, political, industrial, 
moral, social, intellectual, and each in turn has been reduced to some 
more or less systematic form in a body of doctrines which has been ac- 
cepted with more or less unanimity. All except the real root of them all, 
— the assthetical impulse from which all the problems of freedom take their 
rise. The long delay of the human mind in adjusting itself to this problem is 
according to common experience ; when an inspiration is powerfully present, 
it is more to the products than to the nature of that inspiration that atten- 
tion is directed. It is natural, therefore, now that the products of the 
Renaissance have been so generally canvassed, that attention should be 
directed to the root of that movement, in the power of which we are still 
living, and that feeling, specially the feeling of freedom as determined by 
the category of beauty (which includes subordinate categories such as order, 
harmony, law, and so forth), should press upon the mind. The sesthetical 
problem is at the bottom of all philosophical questions to-day, because it 
is the source of all our inspirations to bolder and freer thinking, as well as 
to higher and more consistent conduct. 

None of the three works before us are to be taken as contributing any- 
thing of great importance towards the solution of the many problems in- 
volved in sesthetical science. The author of the first, P. J. Mobius, tells 
us (Einleitung) with commendable plainness that he has sought to explain 
the characteristics of art and of artists by the aid of the principles of Gall, 
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Spurzheim, and Comte. This will certainly rejoice the spirit of Professor 
Wallace, of Oxford, that versatile scientist, who declares that the neglect 
of phrenology is the gravest sin of the science of the nineteenth century. 
But I hardly think that any one can be convinced, even by Herr MObius's 
diagrams and death-masks, that the length of the line from the corner of the 
eye to the bridge of the nose has any very illuminating power, or any direct 
reference to the explanatory side of sesthetical problems. Poets, musicians, 
painters, sculptors, and architects, may have heads of a similar shape 
(though I doubt even that), but that has no relation to their psychical char- 
acteristics, nor does it help us to explain their works. 

Von Keussler's work, the second in our list of three, is a helpful brief 
summary of the different problems, theories, and principal thinkers who 
have figured in the work of criticism. It begins with a criticism of Comte, 
with whom our author sympathizes but little, and proceeds to the evolu- 
tionary, biological, psychological, and historical methods of stating and de- 
limiting the problem. He points out (pp. 59 ff.) the relations between logic 
and ethics, and concludes the first part with the statement (p. 65) that the 
psychological and the sesthetical character of the problems are practically 
the same, — a view endorsed by Waldstein, — i. e., the introspective, the 
physiological, and the exact determination of the phenomena of sesthetical 
experience must use the methods of psychology. Only thus can a sound 
metaphysics of the beautiful be provided for. The rest of the work is a 
review of the principal thinkers, from Baumgarten onwards, whose work 
has influenced thought along these lines. As a whole the work is satisfac- 
tory, and may be commended to those who desire a shorter account than 
the works of Lotze and Vischer afford. 

By temperament and education the French are better fitted to treat the 
sesthetical problem than the Germans. In the works of Guyau, .Bray, 
Lachanel, Hennequin, Fromentin, and others, we already have the begin- 
nings of some serious work on the various aspects of the problem. This 
work of M. Roussel-Despierres is hardly entitled to stand with the others, 
but it is, at least, thoroughly sincere and genuine. There are, of course, 
things in it one does not like, for example, his anti-religious attitude, which 
is both unhistorical and unpsychological. When an author prefers Confu- 
cius to Christ, one begins to question his judgment (p. 68). The principle 
of the work may be described as non-rational individualism ; desire is the 
principle of the moral life ; the will has no need of proofs ; my personal 
will makes the value of its moral acts by the intensity of its emotional bias. 
This would hardly work in a world of sin and temptation. Moreover, it is 
not a principle that can be logically defended, since it is entirely mystical, 
as is, indeed, the author's conception of the sesthetical ideal. In short, M. 
Roussel-Despierres seeks to reenforce the moral life by appealing to the 
sense of the beautiful, without defining what he means by the ' moral ' or 
the 'beautiful,' which he leaves to desire, or intense emotional and senti- 
mental experience. It is not surprising, therefore, to find him indulging 
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much in such words as ' dream,' 'rapture,' ' ecstasy,' etc., — words which 

are legitimate enough in their place, but hardly, unless defined, in an 

essay on philosophy. The book is pitched in a high key, nevertheless 

(the author is a perfectionist ; see p. 88), and is written in the clear style 

which has come to be so much admired in works of this kind. 

H. B. Davies. 
Salisbury, Conn. 

Gefuhl und Bewusstseinslage : Eine kritisch-experimentelle Studie. Von 
Johannes Orth. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1903. — pp. 131. 

This essay contains as its first and second parts a criticism of the Wundt 
and Lipps theories of feeling ; as its third part an account of its author's 
own theory of the Bewusstseinslage, first formulated in connection with his ■ 
experiments on association, carried on in 1900 ; and in its concluding 
chapters describes new experiments on the feelings produced by various 
stimuli, studied entirely by the introspective method. 

Dr. Orth finds no adequate criterion to distinguish feeling from sensa- 
tion. He rejects subjectivity as its defining mark, because other processes, 
for instance, that of thought, are equally subjective. The movement be- 
tween opposites, which Wundt declares peculiar to feeling, holds also for 
temperature sensations, for hunger and repletion, for fatigue and freshness. 
As for the unlocalized character of feeling, on the one hand, a complex 
of organic sensations is often unrealizable, and sensations of sound are 
localizable only indirectly ; on the other hand, feelings may be indirectly 
localized by means of their accompanying sensations. The nearest ap- 
proach to a sufficient criterion is the independence of any definite bodily 
organ which we find in feeling. 

The author's conception of feeling is that the term should be limited to 
pleasantness-unpleasantness ; that these are qualitatively invariable, and 
that feeling is a distinct element, not an attribute of sensation. Wundt' s 
' excitement-tranquillization ' and ' strain-relaxation ' are not true feelings. 
Brahn's experimental confirmation of the Wundtian theory merely shows 
that excitement, etc., really exist as conscious states and have definite ex- 
pressive curves ; it does not in the least tell us that they are feelings rather 
than complexes of organic sensations. Less satisfactory than other parts 
of the critique is Dr. Orth's distinction, on the basis of the expressive 
method, between active and passive pleasantness and unpleasantness ; the 
active form of these feelings expressing itself in a strengthening of the 
motor excitation, the passive form in a diminished excitability. 

" Bewusstseinslage " is a term applied by the author to cover a class of 
mental phenomena which, without being either sensation or feeling, resist 
analysis. He divides them, not very clearly, into two groups: "one of 
less comprehension, which can be demonstrated to exist, but not further 
characterized, ' '-—the examples given, for instance, the mental state produced 
by hearing some one give a wrong answer to an arithmetical problem, 



